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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEETING. 

PURSUANT  to  notice  given,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Mer¬ 
chants’  Exchange,  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  House  of 
Refuge  in  this  city  or  county,  for  Western  Pennsylvania. 

On  motion,  Thomas  Bakewell,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  S.  P.  Von  Bonngorst  and  Wm. 
B.  Scaife  were  appointed  Secretaries.  After  a  brief  address  from  the  Chairman,  setting  forth  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  and  urging  the  great  importance  of  establishing  such  an  institution,  on 
motion,  Judge  Patton,  Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  to  make  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  subject,  submitted  the  same.  After  which,  on  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  memo¬ 
rial  to  the  Legislature,  prepared  by  T.  J.  Bigham,  Esq.,  be  read,  which  was  done  by  that  gentle¬ 
man.  Addresses  were  then  made  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Black,  Moral  Instructor  of  the  Western  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  T.  J.  Bigham,  Esq.,  Gen.  J.  K.  Moorehead,  John  Mecasket,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Riddle,  all 
pointing  out  the  great  necessity  for  an  institution  of  that  kind,  and  the  great  benefits  that  would 
be  derived  therefrom  to  the  community  at  large. 

After  the  address,  Joshua  Hanna,  Esq.,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  adopted: — 

Whereas,  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  institution  of  Houses  of 
Refuge  for  juvenile  offenders,  conducted  with  a  special  regard  to  their  moral  improvement  and 
reformation ,  have  produced  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  large  portion  of  the  vicious  and 
profligate  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  have  been  subjected  to  their  remedial  influence;  And  Whereas , 
A  great  number  of  those  idle,  turbulent,  and  misguided  young  persons  whose  criminal  conduct 
requires  the  painful,  though  necessary  infliction  of  penal  discipline,  by  the  legal  tribunals,  are  on¬ 
ly  confirmed  in  their  vicious  courses,  by  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  evil  companions  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  our  county  prisons;  while  by  the  substitution  for  such  confinement  of 
wholesome  restraints  and  needful  instruction,  they  might  be  reclaimed  from  the  error  of  their 
Ways,  acquire  habits  of  truth  and  industry,  and  become  useful  and  respected  members  of  society. 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  increasing  population  and  resources  of  the  Western  portion  of  our  State,  and 
the  expense  and  difficulty  attending  the  transportation  of  juvenile  offenders  to  the  House  of  Re¬ 
fuge  in  Philadelphia,  urgently  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution  in  this  vicinity. 

Resolved,  That  the  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  which  has  been  read,  be  adopted  by  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  same  be  signed  by  the  officers  Jhercof,  and  forwarded  by  them  to  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Harrisburg,  for  presentation  to  their  respective  Houses  of  legislation. 

Resolved,  That  the  address  to  the  citizens  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been  read,  meets 
with  the  hearty  approbation  and  full  concurrence  of  this  meeting,  and  that  a  Committee  ofrjfive 
members  be  appointed  to  procure  the  printing  of  the  same,  with  such  extracts  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia  as  they  may  approve,  and  circulate  the  same 
among  the  Western  counties  of  the  State,  requesting  their  co-operation  in  such  measures  as  will 
promote  the  views  of  this  meeting ;  which  Committee  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  county,  more  fully  to  consider  this  subject,  at  such  time  as  they  may  think  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  a  Finance  Committee  of  three  persons  be  appointed. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed,  as  a  Committee  under  the  third  resolution,  Judge  Patton,  T. 
J.  Bigham,  F.  Lorenz,  T.  ,T.  Campbell  and  John  Anderson. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  Moorehead,  T.  Bakewei.l,  Esq.,  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  under 
the  fourth  resolution,  who  appointed  Gen.  Moorehead  and  Joshua  IIanna  as  his  colleagues. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  IIanna,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


w.Vsc^r"0*51’ } 


THOMAS  BAKEWELL,  President. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  BENJ.  PATTON. 


The  following  Address  in  favor  of  a  House  of  Refuge,  was  delivered  by  the 

Hon.  Benjamin  Patton,  at  the  meeting  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Board  of 

Trade,  in  Pittsburgh,  March  20,  1850. 

An  association  of  the  citizens  at  Philadelphia,  known  as  u  The 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,”  had 
the  honor  of  founding  the  House  of  Refuge,  located  in  that  city. 
Their  philanthropy  could  not  have  been  directed  to  a  more  benefi¬ 
cent  purpose. 

The  institution  was  chartered  in  the  spring  of  1826.  The  meas¬ 
ure  received  the  active  support  of  the  gentlemen,  who,  at  that  time 
worthily  represented  the  County  of  Allegheny  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature. 

The  institution  has  been  in  existence  nearly  twenty-five  years.  It 
has  proved  a  source  of  eminent  advantage  to  the  peace,  the  morals, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  The  state 
has  bestowed  upon  it  her  fostering  care.  Its  success  stands  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  prayers,  the  blessings,  and  the  approbation  of  all  good 
men. 

The  design  is  to  save  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation — to  res¬ 
cue  heedless  youth  from  the  fate  that  awaits  a  career  of  vice  and 
crime — to  wean  them  from  dissolute  haunts  and  habits — to  bring 
them  over  to  the  side  of  virtue — to  transform  them  into  worthy 
members  of  society,  and  to  qualify  them  for  the  honorable  discharge 
of  their  relative  duties  in  after  life.  The  whole  wide  field  of  benev¬ 
olent  enterprise,  does  not  present  an  object  more  necessary  or  more 
attractive. 

.  The  original  scope  of  the  institution  was  somewhat  circumscribed. 
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The  chief,  if  not  the  sole  design,  at  the  outset,  was  to  prevent  juve¬ 
nile  offenders  from  being  sent  to  the  jail  or  the  penitentiary — to 
provide  for  them  a  separate  place  of  confinement — to  save  them 
from  the  contamination  of  intercourse  with  old  or  adult  offenders — 
and  thus  to  secure  a  chance  of  working  a  reformation  in  their  char¬ 
acter  and  conduct,  by  wholesome  measures  of  instruction,  discipline 
and  employment :  and  where,  from  any  cause,  this  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fected  within  the  precints  of  the  institution,  to  bind  them  out  to 
suitable  persons  and  occupations,  out  of  the  city  and  county ;  and 
in  the  case  of  boys  of  stubbornly  bad  temper  and  habits,  to  bind 
them  to  ship  masters  to  be  taken  out  before  the  mast,  on  long  and 
distant  voyages. 

The  institution  only  received  children,  who  had  been  taken  up 
and  committed  or  convicted,  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
as  vagrants,  or  on  criminal  charges,  and  were  deemed  proper  sub¬ 
jects  for  admission  by  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  the  city  and 
countj7  of  Philadelphia  ;  to  which  locality  the  benefits  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  were  exclusively  confined. 

But  since  then  the  design  and  operations  of  the  society  have  been 
greatly  enlarged.  They  are  no  longer  confined  to  mere  children, 
as  the  objects  of  their  care,  but  admit  boys  of  any  age  under  twen¬ 
ty-one,  and  girls  under  eighteen.  They  are  no  longer  restricted  to 
cases  of  commitment  or  conviction,  on  charges  of  vagrancy  and 
crime.  Subsequent  Acts  of  Assembly  have  placed  several  new  class¬ 
es  of  cases  within  their  jurisdiction.  Two  of  these  classes,  howev¬ 
er,  are  confined  to  persons  residing  within  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia.  The  first  class  consists  of  boys  or  girls,  who  have 
fallen  into  idle  and  dissolute  courses,  who  have  contracted  incorrigi¬ 
bly  vicious  habits,  and  who  disregard  and  defy  the  authority  of  the 
parent  or  guardian.  In  such  cases  admission  is  gained  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

The  next  class  is  where  the  boy  or  the  girl  is  of  hopelessly  bad, 
vagrant  and  vicious  habits,  and  the  parent  or  guardian  is  equally 
depraved,  entirely  regardless  of  his  obligations  in  reference  to  the 
support,  the  custody,  the  morals,  and  the  education  of  the  child,  or 
unable  from  intemperance,  depravity  or  other  causes,  to  discharge 
his  parental  duties.  In  such  a  case,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  parent,  the  public  authorities  step  in  and  place  the  child  in  the 
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House  of  Refuge,  where  it  is  sure  to  meet  the  kindly  care,  discip¬ 
line,  and  treatment  which  the  unnatural  parent  failed  to  bestow. 

Thus,  in  the  one  case,  the  institution  holds  out  the  hand  of  relief 
to  the  unfortunate  and  distressed  parent,  who  strives  to  do  his  duty 
but  fails  from  causes  beyond  his  control.  In  the  other,  it  presents  a 
remedy  for  the  direliction  of  the  depraved  parent,  who  fails  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  duty,  either  from  a  cruel  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  his 
own  offspring,  or  from  disability  brought  on  himself  by  his  own  acts. 

It  would  be  competent  for  the  State  to  compel  and  control  the 
moral,  literary  and  scientific  education  of  every  child  within  her 
limits.  But  neither  policy  nor  necessity  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
this  power  in  its  broadest  extent.  The  right,  however,  is  embraced 
and  virtually  asserted,  in  the  ample  provisions  made  by  the  State 
to  carry  out  her  system  of  Common  Schools.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  its  full  exercise  ;  because,  as  a  general  thing,  it  may  be  safely 
intrusted  to  the  parent,  the  party  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  Here  the  power  is  delegated,  and  coincides 
with  a  natural  right.  But  this  right  may  be  forfeited  by  entire  un¬ 
fitness,  indifference,  or  depravity  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  In  such 
cases  the  state  does  well  to  resume  her  paramount  right.  And  this 
is  all  that  is  done  under  the  law,  by  which  the  children  of  depraved 
parents  may  be  consigned  to  the  House  of  Refuge.  Where  parents 
grossly  and  wickedly  fail  in  duty  towards  their  offspring,  and  leave 
them  as  plague  spots  in  society,  carrying  with  them  moral  pestilence 
and  corruption  wherever  they  move,  the  State,  the  common  parent, 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare,  the  morals  and  the  education  of 
all  her  children,  comes  in,  asserts  her  rights,  supplies  the  deficiency, 
and  eradicates  the  evil. 

But  in  doing  so  she  proceeds  vfith  caution  and  delicacy.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  several  Judges  and  the  Recorder  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  to  visit,  one  at  a  time,  the  House  of  Refuge,  at  least  once  in 
two  weeks.  Every  case  that  has  been  returned  to  the  institution, 
since  the  last  visit,  is  reported  to  the  visiting  Judge  or  Recorder. 
The  proceedings  in  the  case  are  examined.  If  they  are,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  illegal,  they  are  set  aside.  If  they  conform  to  the  law,  they 
are  approved.  Where  a  parent  or  guardian  feels  aggrieved,  he  may 
demand  a  re-hearing  in  open  court,  or  resort  to  the  provisions  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act. 
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The  third  additional  class  of  inmates  consists  of  boys  and  girls, 
convicted  of  penitentiary  offences  in  any  county  of  the  State.  Under 
this  provision  arises  the  only  advantage  we  derive  from  the  institu¬ 
tion.  We  need  something  more.  If  the  moral  wants  of  a  large  and 
dense  population  like  ours,  can  create  or  impose  an  obligation  on 
the  citizens,  there  is  nothing  at  this  moment  more  absolutely  or 
more  imperatively  demanded  at  their  hands  than  a  House  of  Refuge. 
Those  of  our  youth,  who  are  guilty  of  penitentiary  offences,  we  can, 
at  considerable  expense,  send  to  Philadelphia.  But  this  is  all.  The 
accommodations  of  the  institution  there  have  been  stretched  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  its  resources.  It  can  go  no  farther.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done  with  the  far  greater  number  of  our  youthful  offenders, 
whose  acts  may  fall  short  of  felony,  and  with  the  vast  number  of 
others,  who  are  moving  rapidly  and  recklessly  along  the  high  road 
“  that  leads  to  destruction  ?”  Must  the}7  be  consigned  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  jail,  with  its  corrupting  and  baleful  associations — that  prison  of 
■which,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  we  make  a  common  receptacle  for 
misfortune  and  crime,  for  male  and  female — for  the  young  delinquent 
and  the  old  offender — for  the  wretched  lunatic,  the  unfortunate  debt¬ 
or,  the  victim  of  debauchery,  and  the  hardened  criminal  ?  Or  shall 
{  they  be  allowed  to  follow  their  evil  ways,  with  entire  impunity,  free 
from  all  restraint,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  that,  which  the  public 
and  the  public  authorities  should  watch  with  an  eagle  eye  and  guard 
with  a  jealous  care — the  morals  of  our  whole  rising  generation  • 
/  Into  their  hands  will  fall,  after  a  brief  period,  the  character,  the 
power,  and  welfare  of  the  community.  The  reflection  is  full  of  se- 
t  rious  import  both  with  reference  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  position  lately  held  by  the  writer,  enables  him  to  speak  from 
t  experience  on  this  subject.  Many  a  grief-stricken  parent  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  for  relief.  The  language  used  by  the  applicant,  on 
such  occasions  (and  they  were  numerous),  would  be  something  like 
the  following:  “I  have  a  son,  who  has  fallen  into  bad  company. 
He  has  gone  on  step  by  step,  till  I  find  him  at  last  sunk  in  the  low¬ 
est  and  vilest  associations.  I  have  done  my  best  to  reclaim  him. 
I  have  tried  both  persuasion  and  discipline — -He  defies  alike  my  en- 
\  treaties  and  my  authority.  I  shudder  to  think  that  his  next  step 
may  seal  his  fate  and  consign  him  forever  to  the  companionship  of  fel¬ 
ons.  Is  there  no  way  to  save  him  ?  Is  there  not  a  place  they  call 
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the  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  he  might  he  sent.” 
The  wretched  man  would  go  away  overwhelmed  with  anguish,  when 
told  that  the  only  contingency  on  which  his  son  could  he  sent  there 
was  the  one  he  so  justly  dreaded — a  conviction  for  a  penitentiary 
offence.  The  same  answer  had  to  he  given,  for  it  was  the  only  one 
that  could  be  given,  to  all  similar  applications.  Many  a  widowed 
mother  made  her  appeal  to  the  effect  that  her  daughter  of  tender 
years,  had  been  led  away,  by  evil  associates,  from  the  parental  roof, 
to  haunts  of  wantonness  and  sin,  and  that  every  effort  to  reclaim  her 
had  been  made,  without  success.  There  was  no  relief.  The  heavy 
burden  of  grief  had  to  be  born  without  hope,  and  there  was  no  pros¬ 
pect  ahead  but  of  infamy  to  the  child,  and  despair  to  the  parent. 

Many  a  good  citizen,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  complained  of  his 
neighbor  as  a  man  sunk  by  intemperance,  or  other  causes,  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  moral  turpitude,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  his 
children  were  "without  support  and  without  control — running  at 
large  from  mid-day  till  midnight — familiar  with  the  retreats  of  vice 
- — ’Spreading  pollution  "wherever  they  went  amongst  their  equals  in 
age,  and  following  a  course  that  must  scon  end  in  the  felon’s  doom. 
Still  the  answer  was  the  same — There  was  no  remedy. 

This  state  of  things  may  serve  to  account  for  the  lawless  spirit 
that  has  so  often  and  so  fearfully  displayed  itself  to  the  lasting  in¬ 
jury  and  reproach  of  our  community — for  the  frequent  commission 
of  crime,  in  its  most  shocking  aspects,  by  young  persons,  too  young, 
one  would  suppose,  to  have  had  their  vicious  inclinations  schooled 
and  braced  to  acts  of  fiendish  atrocity.  Youth  seems  wanting  in  re- 
pect  to  age,  and  age  is  certainly  wanting  in  self-respect,  if  it  fails 
to  guard  the  morals  and  improve  the  mind  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  parent  "who  is  keenly  and  properly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  correct  moral  training  of  his  sons,  and  hopes  to  bring  them  up 
in  this  community  free  from  the  contamination  of  bad  habits  and 
evil  associations,  has  a  fearful  ordeal  to  pass  through. 

The  question  now  presents  itself — and  the  importance  of  it  grows 
with  the  increase  of  our  population — are  we  to  have  relief  from 
these  great  and  manifest  evils  ?  Let  us  hope  so.  Let  our  energies 
and  our  means  unite  to  accomplish  the  object.  A  disposition,  highly 
favorable,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Legislature.  Let  us  appeal  to  them 
for  aid.  Much  has  been  done  to  develope  and  cultivate  the  physical 
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resources  of  the  State.  A  trifle  bestowed  on  the  cause  of  public 
morals  and  public  virtue — on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth — may  do  more  to  promote  her  lasting  glory  and  welfare  than 
millions  expended  to  enhance  her  material  wealth,  or  to  gratify  the 
avarice  of  her  citizens. 

The  House  of  Refuge  at  Philadelphia  has  enjoyed  the  public 
bounty  to  the  extent  of  $195,000,  and  individual  bounty  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Of  this  $195,000,  $75,000  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
State — the  balance  by  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  The 
institution  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  it  all,  and  of  far  more,  if  it 
could  be  secured.  The  West,  through  her  taxes  and  her  representa¬ 
tives,  have  contributed  to  this  fund.  We  feel  assured  our  brethren 
at  the  other  end  of  the  State  will  take  pleasure  in  an  effort  to  return 
the  favor  in  kind.  The  benefits  of  a  House  of  Refuge  at  Pittsburgh 
would  not  be  confined  to  Allegheny  county.  Its  doors  would  be 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  amount 
that  would  be  saved  to  the  different  counties  in  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  subjects  to  the  institution,  would  more  than  defray  the  expense 
of  their  keeping. 

Each  of  the  counties  of  the  Western  portion  of  the  State  will  have 
its  youthful  delinquents  and  offenders  to  deal  with.  How  do  they 
dispose  of  them  at  present?  In  some  few — very  few — cases  of  con¬ 
viction  for  penitentiary  offences,  they  send  them,  at  great  expense, 
to  Philadelphia.  In  a  greater  number  of  cases,  they  confine  them 
in  the  same  prison  with  old  offenders.  In  a  still  greater  number, 
they  suffer  them,  from  a  feeling  of  tenderness,  to  go  unpunished, 
and  thus  emboldened  by  impunity  for  the  commission  of  future  and 
greater  crimes.  By  either  of  the  two  courses,  their  morals  and 
character  are  involved  in  ruin.  These  remarks  apply  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  our  neighbors.  How  infinitely  better  it  would  be  to  secure 
for  these  young  and  frail  transgressors,  a  place  of  refuge  within  a 
convenient  distance,  and  a  prospect  of  reformation.  We  trust  our 
sister  counties  of  the  West  will  find  in  the  advantages  of  the  measuse 
ample  grounds  why  they  and  their  representatives  should  heartily 
v-co-operate  to  insure  its  success. 


MEMORIAL- 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania s 
in  General  Assembly  met : 

The  Memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Allegheny  County,  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  respectfully  represents : 

That  the  citizens  of  Western  Pennsylvania — especially  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny — have  during 
some  years  past  labored  under  great  inconvenience  for  want  of  a 
a  public  Institution,  similar  in  the  principles  of  its  organization  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  ever 
since  her  existence  as  a  State,  has  always  been  a  devoted  advocate 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code.  Her  Legislature  has  in- 
culcated  mildness.  Through  her  benevolent  institutions  she  has 
proclaimed  that  the  prevention  of  crime  is  far  more  desirable  than 
its  punishment.  Through  her  penitentiary  system  she  inculcates 
that  the  reformation,  even  of  the  convicted  criminal,  is  her  primary 
object.  Pennsylvania  has  ever  taught  that  prevention,  in  all  cases 
whatever,  and  reformation  wherever  possible,  are  regarded  by  her 
as  better  than  severe  and  vindictive  punishment.  The  great  instru¬ 
mentality  relied  upon  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  has  been  to 
preserve  the  young  and  comparatively  innocent  from  contamination 
by  mingling  with  old  and  hardened  offenders. 

The  Commonwealth  has  heretofore  liberally  contributed  to  the 
support  of  hospitals,  houses  of  refuge,  lunatic  asylums,  <kc.,  located 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  Western  counties  have 
not  and  do  not  now  complain  of  these  appropriations,  because  their 
denser  population  and  gi  cater  wealth  could  sustain  them.  But  the 

time  has  now  come  when  Western  Pennsylvania  thinks  that  the 
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necessities  of  her  population  require  similar  institutions,  and  she 
believes  that  she  is  entitled  to  ask  from  the  State  some  efficient  aid 
in  their  erection  and  support. 

A  large  and  rapidly  increasing  population  exists  in  and  around 
the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny,  and  other  points  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  in  daily  and  almost  hourly  communication  with  us. 
The  canals  and  railroads  of  the  State  already  constructed  or  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  construction,  here  meet  the  steamboats  navigating  great 
western  rivers,  and  must,  of  necessity,  here  congregate  many  of 
those,  for  whose  especial  benefit  a  House  of  Refuge  is  designed. 
There  are,  also,  being  collected  around  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river, 
a  large  and  annually  increasing  manufacturing  and  mining  popula¬ 
tion.  All  experience  shows  that  active  preventive  measures  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  prevent  large  cities  and  closely  crowded  ceutres  of 
population,  from  becoming  the  hot  bed  of  vice  and  crime.  This 
contact  affords  evil  communications  and  evil  examples  room  to  ger¬ 
minate. 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  aroused  to  provide  some  rem¬ 
edy  for  these  evils.  Three  Hospitals  have  been  established  within 
the  last  three  years.  None  of  these,  however,  are  calculated  to  ben¬ 
efit  the  class  for  which  Plouses  of  Refuge  are  designed. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  Legislature  should  appropri¬ 
ate,  from  the  State  Treasury,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be 
paid  whenever  an  equal  amount  shall  be  subscribed  by  voluntary 
contribution,  the  whole  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  arid  support 
of  a  House  of  Refuge  (its  design  to  be  similar  to  the  institution 
now  existing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia),  and  to  be  located  at  the 
most  suitable  point  in  the  county  of  Allegheny. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM  A  PAMPHLET  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA.  ENTITLED  “  THE  DE  • 
SIGN  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE.” 


u  Vicious  propensities  are  imbibed  at  a  very  early  age  by  children,  in  the 
crowded  population  of  a  city.  Parents,  whose  extreme  poverty,  casual  ca¬ 
lamity  or  moral  turpitude,  induces  a  neglect  of  their  offspring,  expose  them 
at  once  to  be  caught  up  by  the  profligate  and  knavish,  to  be  made  unsuspec¬ 
ting  agents  in  the  commission  of  offences,  and  to  be  trained  into  habits  of 
idleness,  cunning,  and  predatory  vagrancy.” 

“It  appears  that  the  period  of  life  within  which  the  largest  number  of  crim¬ 
inals  fall,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  showing,  that  while  the  population  of  the 
country  between  these  years,  is  not  quite  one-tenth,  the  proportion  of  crime 
committed  by  them  is  more  than  one-fourth  !” 

“  Most  men  shrink  with  repugnance  from  harshness  towards  youth.  The 
prospect  of  making  them  convicted  felons  is  repulsive,  and  thousands  have 
been  permitted  to  continue  unmolested,  in  preference  to  hurrying  them  to  the 
Penitentiary.  Thus  our  most  natural  sensibilities  become  panders  to  public 
wrong,  and  contribute  to  keep  up  the  juvenile  gangs  so  necessary  to  the 
schemes  of  old  culprits.” 

“Iifthe  city  of  New  York,  before  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Be« 
fuge  there,  of  the  persons  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  in  one  year, 
480  were  under  25  years  of  ace  !  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  both 
sexes  between  nine  and  sixteen,  most  of  whom  were  children  wandering  about 
without  homes,  aud  with  no  one  to  care  for  their  souls  or  bodies.” 

“  An  intelligent  magistrate  of  England,  upon  actual  observation,  made  in 
the  course  of  a  long  experience,  says  that  early  confinement  in  ordinary  pri¬ 
sons  is  the  great  and  primary  cause  from  which  crime  originates.” 

“If  the  question  lies  between  a  jail  and  such  an  institution  as  the  House 
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of  Refuge,  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  who  begin  their  days  in  a  jail 
most  commonly  become  a  burden  for  life,  supported  by  the  public  while  in 
and  by  plunder  when  out ;  whereas  the  Refuge,  working  a  reform,  enables 
them  to  support  themselves,  and  to  contribute  something  to  the  general  ex¬ 
penses  of  societ}\  So  that  while  one  enlarges  the  sources  of  crime,  and 
swells  the  streams  that  flow  from  it,  the  other  seeks  to  diminish  the  fountain 
of  iniquity,  and  dry  up  its  noxious  issues.  Who  will  not  be  convinced  that 
in  this  case,  at  least,  a  just  economy  walks  hand  in  hand  with  charity  and 
policy i 

u  It  is  believed  that  a  regard  to  economy  alone  would  require  the  support 
of  this  institution.  There  is  hardly  a  child  who  will  be  sent  to  it,  who  if 
left  to  the  course  which  brings  him  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  would  not  final¬ 
ly  be  supported  by  the  State  as  a  convict.  The  evidence  of  this  is,  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  now  confined  in  our  State  prisons, 
commenced  their  career  in  crime  when  they  were  children,  in  our  large  cities. 
One  person,  in  particular,  who  was  lately  confined  in  the  prison  in  Auburn, 
•was  first  convicted  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  has  since  been,  at 
different  times,  twenty  years  a  convict,  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  $2000.  Half  the  interest  of  that  sum,  sea¬ 
sonably  expended  in  his  proper  training,  might  have  given  him  to  the  State 
as  an  intelligent,  industrious,  upright  citizen,  and  a  sharer  in  the  public  bur¬ 
dens;  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  our 
prisons  and  penitentiaries,  if  expended  in  such  preventive  agencies  as  a  good 
House  of  Refuge  supplies,  would  make  half  of  them  unnecessary. 

“  The  common  prisons  of  our  country,  then,  are  obviously  unsuitable  pla¬ 
ces  for  juvenile  delinquents. ” 

“  Tt  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  institution  we  want  is  neither  a  prison  nor 
an  alms  house — but  a  school  of  discipline  and  instruction ,  or  (for  there  is  no 
woid  more  expressive  of  the  thing  to  be  signified) — a  Refuge. 

u  The  Refuge,  then,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  school  for  reformation — not 
a  place  for  punishment — an  asylum  for  youthful  poverty,  helplessness  and 
ipnorance — not  a  prison  for  malefactors.  Its  directors  are  friends  and  instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  inmates.  Instead  of  being  outcasts  from  society,  with  scarcely  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  return,  they  are  only  withdrawn  for  a  season,  in  the  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence  that  by  a  course  of  proper,  but  not  cruel  or  ignominious  discipline,  they 
may  be  prepared  to  partake  of  its  enjoyments,  and  even  hope  for  its  rewards. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  restraint  imposed  merely  interdicts  a  fellowship  with 
the  vicious,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous,  and  substitutes  a  fellowship 
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Of  a  beneficial  character.  It  imposes  restraint,  for  restraint  is  neccs.  y 
less  for  the  good  of  the  subject  than  for  the  security  of  society. 

<  Idleness  bein.  the  prolific  parent  of  vice,  the  House  of  Befogs  is  designed 
as  a  place  f  cJL  occupation  to  every  inmate.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  e  ery  moment  shall  be  devoted  to  arduous  and  painful  labor,  nor  that  re- 
creation  and  amusement  shall  be  denied.  These  are  the  natural  and  innocent 
and  len  the  laudable  indulgences  of  the  young.  In  the  intervals  between 
i  d  rest,  they  are  made  subservient  to  the  work  of  reforma  ion  and 
instruction  They  give  relaxation  from  past  and  zest  to  future  employment 
ind  ed  relation  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  institution  ;  and 
l  encouraged  at  stated  periods-for  a  short  time-under  the  eye  of  a  super- 
intendent— and  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  exercise  and  invigorate  the  bo  y, 

while  it  diverts  the  niiiid. 

«  Let  the  Law  he  read,  and  it  will  appear  that  punishment  is  not  named 
The  refuge-system  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  punishmen  . 

It  humanely  ascribes  the  errors  of  early  youth  to  the  unconscious  imiUtion 
of  evil  examples,  sudden  temptation,  to  the  disregard  of  parente-to  anyth  j 
rather  than  malevolent  intent.  It,  therefore,  treats  them  as  deficienci 
education,  and  provides  means  by  which  those  deficicienc.es  may  be  supplied 
If  the  parent  or  the  natural  friend  will  show  that  there  are  no  such  deficien 
cies,  or  that  proofs  are  wanting  to  substantiate  them,  the  discipline  of  the 
Refuge  is  reserved  for  other  subjects. 

« It  should  he  home  in  mind  that  the  managers  themselves  have  no  an- 
thority  to  send  a  subject  to  the  House  of  Refuge  They  merely  receive 
those  who  are  committed  to  them  by  the  proper  authorities ;  they  are  indee 
a  Board  op  Guardians,  composed  of  thirty-one  gentlemen,  five  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  public  authorities,  and  the  residue  by  private  contributors 
W hen  a  youth  is  brought  to  the  House  they  consider  him  as  committed 
their  guardianship,  and  in  every  subsequent  measure  that  is  adopted  for  is 
discipL  and  instruction,  this  same  principle  of  guardianship  or  parental 
oversight  is  a  paramount  feature.  If  by  any  modification  of  the  institution,  a 
public  prosecution,  with  all  the  formalities  of  complaint,  indictment  and  n 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  place  a  subject  under  their  care,  a  multitude  of 
parents  will  see  their  children  pursue  a  course  of  crime  to  the  end  rather 

become  prosecutors  of  their  own  offspring,  and  contributors  to  their  early  and 
indelible  disgrace.  As  it  is  now,  a  large  proportion,  (certainly  not  less 
fifty  per  cent.,)  are  sent  there  at  the  request  or  on  the  testimony  of  their  pare  , 
or  near  relatives,  clearly  showing  that  the  popular  estimate  is  the  conect  one 
and  that  the  House  is  regarded  by  parents  as  a  refuge  fi  om  temp  a  ion,  an 
as  a  prison  or  a  Penitentiary. 
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1  Does  the  House  of  Refuge  accomplish  the  end  proposed  ?  The  late  D, 
Witt  Clinton  expressed  the  opinion  in  one  of  his  messages  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  that  the  House  of  Refuse  was  the  best  institution  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  been  devised  by  the  wit,  or  devised  by  the  beneficence  of  man. 
1  It  takes  cognisance  of  vice  in  its  embryo  state,  and  redeems  from  ruin  and 
sends  forth  for  usefulness  those  depraved  and  unfortunate  youths  who  are 
sometimes  in  a  direlect  state,  sometimes  without  subsistence,  and  at  all  times 
without  friends  to  guide  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  The  tendency  of  this 
noble  charity  is  preventive  as  well  as  remedial;  its  salutary  power  has  been 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  vice  and  the  diminution 
of  our  criminal  proceedings.’  ” 

“  Grand  Juries  have  repeatedly  recommended  it  as  an  institution  deserving 
of  every  support,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  receive  all  that  assis¬ 
tance  from  an  enlightened  legislature  and  intelligent  public,  which  its  exi¬ 
gencies  may  demand.” 


a  An  important  feature  in  the  character  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  distin¬ 
guishing  it  from  all  systems  of  penitentiary  discipline,  is,  that  no  pupil  is 
sent  thither  for  a  definite  period.  No  boy  can  be  retained  after  he  is  twenty- 
one,  and  no  girl  after  she  is  eighteen.  Within  these  limits  the  term  of  each 
child’s  residence  is  to  be  governed  by  his  capacity,  docility  and  diligence.” 


“  Of  4397  boys  and  girls  received  into  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge, 
previous  to  Janury  1,  1849,  it  is  believed  that  three-fourths  have  been  saved 
from  ruin  and  reformed.  The  public  confidence  in  the  value  of  this  reform¬ 
atory  influence  is  silently  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  inmates  has 
steadily  increased  from  182  in  1831,  to  304  in  1848,  and  355  in  1849,  and 
now  strenuous  exertions  are  in  progress  greatly  to  enlarge  the  premises. 

“  Of  the  condition  of  the  2250  inmates  received  into  the  Philadelphia  House 
of  Refuge  previous  to  January,  1849,  quite  as  favorable  a  report  would  be 
fully  warranted.  The  accounts  received  of  many  of  them  show  not  only  the 
uprightness  and  respectability  of  their  character,  but  their  enterprise  as  mefl 
of  business,  and  their  worth  as  contributors  to  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  live.” 


“  There  are  thirty-one  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  have  the  care  of  the 
House  of  Refuge.” 

11  When  a  boy  or  girl  is  thus  brought  under  the  care  of  the  Institution,  it 
is  the  same  as  giving  him  or  her  up  the  care  of  some  good  guardian.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Institution  that  resembles  a  prison  or  a  place  of  punishment, 
except  the  outside  wall,  which  is  required  to  keep  the  inmates  from  running 
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away.  Within  is  a  spacious  yard,  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  such 
as  few  private  houses  can  show.  There  is  also  a  suitable  play-ground  for  fair 

as  well  as  foul  weather. 

“  The  boys  are  soon  put  to  work  in  one  of  the  shops,  at  something  suited 
to  their  age  and  strength;  and  the  girls  are  employed  in  some  useful  way. 
Among  the  first  things  required — are  obedience  to  the  rules,  diligence,  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  work.  Care  is  taken  that  none  shall  have  unreasonable  tasks,  nor  be  un¬ 
kindly  treated  by  those  who  oversee  them.  They  soon  become  interested  in 
their  work,  and  if  they  are  obedient  and  industrious,  will  not  lose  their  reward. 

“  Twice  a  day  they  are  assembled  in  a  good  airy  school-room,  where  they 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  where,  if  they  are  disposed,  they 
can  acquire  a  very  good  common  education.  They  have  a  library  of  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive  books  to  read,  and  proper  intervals  of  play  and  relax¬ 
ation;  and  if  sick,  they  are  carefully  provided  for  in  the  infirmary,  where 
they  have  all  needful  nursing  and  the  best  medical  attendance.  The}  ha\e 
a  plain  but  decent  and  comfortable  lodging-room,  each  by  himself  or  herself, 
with  a  bed  and  bed-clothes  suited  to  the  season.  A  sufficiency  of  good  and 
wholesome  food  is  provided  for  them  at  three  daily  meals.  .  There  is  a  supply 
of  excellent  water  for  bathing,  (which  is  required  three  times  a  week,)  and 
for  all  other  poiposes,  and  the  inmates  are  also  furnished  with  proper  clothing, 
caps,  shoes,  &c.  On  Sunday,  the  boys  are  all  collected  in  a  spacious  chapel 
for  divine  service,  which  is  conducted  by  clergymen  of  various  denominations, 
who  kindly  attend  for  that  purpose.  The  girls  occupy  the  gallery  of  the 
chapel.  A  Sunday-school  is  also  opened  in  both  departments,  and  its  privi¬ 
leges  enjoyed  by  all.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  also  regularly  attend¬ 
ed  in  both  departments. 

“The  expenses  of  the  Institution  are  defrayed  by  grants  from  the  State 
and  County,  the  labor  of  its  inmates,  and  the  charities  oi  the  public.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  benefit  is  done  to  the  children  without  any  expense 
to  the  parents.  They  are  fed,  clothed  and  educated,  and  a  good  place  pio\  ided 
for  them  to  learn  a  trade  or  business,  without  calling  on  the  parents  tor  a  cent. 

“Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the  House  of  Refuge  aie  sent 
there  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  because  they  are  disobedient  and  will 
not  be  controlled,  or  because  they  are  of  unsteady  or  vicious  habits,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  fall  into  still  worse  crimes.  It  is  a  place,  not  to  punish  criminal y 
but  to  restrain  and  guide  those  who  are  likely  to  become  criminals ,  if  they  aie 
let  alone.  By  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  they  are  saved  hom  the 
certain  disgrace  that  would  attach  to  them  were  they  sent  to  prison.” 

“The  inmates  may  be  visited  by  parents,  guardians,  or  other  near  lelatives 
once  in  two  months.  At  the  first  visit  a  ticket  is  given  to  them,  which  sen  es 

for  their  future  visits.” 


EXTRACTS 


fROM  THE  BY-LAWS  OE  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  AT  PHILADELPHIA* 


The  Board  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  an  Indenturing  Committee  of1  five  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide  upon  all  applications  for  apprentices- 
The  inmates  shall  be  indentured  only  to  persons  of  good  moral  character,  in 
suitable  circumstances  to  receive  and  educate  them  to  some  useful  business, 
and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  will  feel  an  interest  in  their  refor¬ 
mation. 

No  inmate  shall  be  apprenticed  to  a  tavern-keeper,  or  distiller  of  spiritous 
liquors ;  and  girls  shall  not  be  apprenticed  to  unmarried  men,  or  placed  in 
boarding-houses,  or  in  public  academies. 

No  inmate  shall  be  put  to  service  unless  tinder  regular  indenture ;  and  none 
shall  be  apprenticed  to  any  person  or  persons  residing  within  the  city  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  or  within  twenty  miles  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee. 

A  Bible,  and  printed  paper  of  advice  relative  to  bis  or  her  future  conduct, 
shall  be  given  to  each  inmate  when  apprenticed;  a  printed  letter  shall  also  be 
given  with  the  Indenture  to  those  under  whose  control  the  children  are  placed, 
recommending  them  particularly  to  their  parental  care  and  affection. 

No  child  shall  be  apprenticed  until  he  or  she  shall  have  resided  at  least  one 
year  in  the  House,  except  in  special  cases,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  Executive  Committee* 

The  Committee  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which 
shall  be  laid  before  the  Board  at  each  stated  meeting. 

The  Chapel  Committee— Shall  consist  of  five  members,  and  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Chairman.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  procure 
clergymen  to  officiate  at  the  House  on  Sundays,  both  morning  and  afternoon ; 
and  at  least  one  of  the  Committee  shall  attend  at  those  times,  or  procure  a 
Manager  to  attend  in  his  place.  The  service  shall  commence  at  such  time 
as  the  Committee  may  direct. 
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No  religious  meetings  shall  be  held  at  any  other  times,  except  on 
special  occasions,  and  then  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Persons  may  be  admitted  to  attend  divine  worship  at  the  Chapel  by  the 
permission  of  a  member  of  the  Board ;  and  permanent  tickets  may  be  given 
by  any  member  of  the  Chapel  Committee.  Visitors  will  not  be  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  premises  after  divine  service. 

The  inmates  shall  have  the  use  of  the  Library,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Librarian ;  and  no  book  shall  be  placed  upon  the  shelves  till  approved  by  the 
Committee,  and  all  pamphlets  and  newspapers  shall  be  submitted  to  them 
before  they  are  received  into  the  Iiouse. 

The  Committee  on  Schools — Shall  consist  of  three  membeis,  elected  by 
the  Board;  they  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  report 
quarterly  on  their  condition. 

The  Committee  on  Work  Shops— Shall  consist  of  three  members,  elected 
annually  by  the  Board;  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  confer  and  advise  with  the 
Superintendent  in  regard  to  the  tasks  of  the  boys,  and  the  general  discipline  of 
the  shops;  and  to  act  as  the  agents  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  carrying  into  effect  any  measures  adopted  by  them,  relative  to  the 

shops. 

The  Ladies’  Committee. — A  Committee  consisting  of  twelve  ladies  shall 
be  annually  elected  by  the  Board  of  Managers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  Oi  the 
Committee,  monthly,  to  visit  the  female  department,  and  to  advise  ana  confer 
with  the  Matron  relative  to  the  management  thereof.  They  shall  also  ap¬ 
point  a  sub-committee  to  visit  the  Iiouse  weekly ;  to  inspect  the  female  aparu- 
ments ;  to  encourage  the  girls  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  incite 
them  to  habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness,  and  strict  attention  to  the  directions 
of  the  Matron,  and  the  rules  of  the  House ;  and  to  make  such  su  eoestions  to 
her  as  they  think  will  be  useful.  The  Committee  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Board  on  the  state  of  the  female  department,  and  offer  such  remarks  as  they 
may,  from  time,  to  time  deem  advisable.  All  vacancies  in  the  Committee 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  Board. 

The  Duties  of  the  Superintendent. — 1.  lie  shall  have  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  male  and  female  departments  of  the  House,  and  of  all  per¬ 
sons  employed  therein,  and  shall  cause  to  be  enforced  all  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  for  their  government. 

2.  He  shall  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ap¬ 
point  all  the  sub-officers  of  the  House,  and  at  his  option  may  suspend  any 
3 
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such  officer  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  or  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
known. 

3.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Indenturing  Committee,  correspond 
with  the  individuals  to  whom  the  inmates  are  apprenticed. 

4.  He  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  name  and  age,  a  sketch  of  the  life,  and 
description  of  the  person  of  every  inmate  placed  under  his  care ;  when  receiv¬ 
ed,  by  whom  committed,  under  what  circumstances,  when  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner  discharged,  and  any  other  remarks  that  may  be  useful.  He  shall  also 
report  monthly  to  the  Indenturing  Committee,  the  names  of  all  those  that 
have  become  sufficiently  reformed  to  be  apprenticed,  with  the  names  of  such 
as  have  been  in  the  institution  more  than  two  years.  He  shall  be  authorised 
to  inflict  such  punishment  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  discip¬ 
line  in  the  institution,  reporting  the  same,  in  special  cases,  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  He  shall  keep  an  alphabetical  record  of  the  names  of  the  parents, 
guardians,  or  relations  of  the  inmates,  admitted  to  visit  them,  with  the  date 
of  the  visits,  and  such  remarks  as  he  may  think  proper. 

5.  He  shall  be  careful  to  keep  a  regular  account  of  the  expenses  of  the 
institution,  with  every  item  properly  designated ;  shall  annually  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  personal  property  under  his  care,  belonging  to  the  House ;  and 
shall,  in  December,  March,  June  and  September,  in  each  year,  make  a  full 
report  to  the  Board  on  the  state  of  the  institution. 

6.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  events  worthy  of  note;  the  number  of  in¬ 
mates  in  the  House  ;  how  employed ;  the  number  discharged,  and  under 
what  circumstances ;  and  a  statement  of  the  necessary  supplies  purchased ;  and 
submit  the  same,  and  any  other  matter  he  may  deem  necessary,  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  at  every  stated  meeting. 

The  Matron  and  Assistant. — 1.  The  Matron  shall  have  the  immediate 
care  and  superintendence  of  the  females.  She  shall  not  absent  herself  from  the 
premises  without  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent  or  the  Visiting  Committee. 

2.  She  shall  superintend  the  work  in  the  female  department,  and  take 
charge  of  all  the  clothes  and  bedding;  and  she,  or  one  of  the  female  officers; 
shall  accompany  the  Superintendent  or  other  male  officer  whenever  it  maybe 
necessary  for  them  to  visit  the  apartments  of  the  females. 

3.  She  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  to  those  under  her  charge,  the  advantages 
of  a  moral  and  religious  life,  and  impress  upon  them  a  conviction  of  the  evils 
and  miseries  that  attend  the  wicked  and  profligate. 

She  shall  be  authorised  to  punish  them  for  misconduct  in  such  methods  as 
the  Superintendent  shall  approve  and  not  otherwise ;  and  shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  events  worthy  of  notice,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Ladies7  Committee  and  Superintendent. 
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4.  Tn  case  of  the  indispositiou,  absence  or  death  of  the  Matron,  her  duties 
shall  be  performed  by  the  Assistant  Matron. 

Labor  and  Instruction.— The  inmatesshall  he  employed,  on  an  average, 
four  hours  in  school,  and  eight  hours  at  some  mechanical  or  other  labor  every 
day  in  the  year,  except  Sundays,  Thanksgiving  day  Christmas  and  Fourth 
of  July,  agreeably  to  a  scale  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Executive  Commi  te. 

Employment.— The  inmates  shall  be  employed  in  such  occupations  as  the 

Executive  Committee  may  designate.  .  .  .. 

The  introduction  of  labor  into  the  Refuge  will  be  regarded  principally  with 

reference  to  the  moral  benefits  rather  than  to  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  it. 

If  the  employment  should  not  be  productive  of  much  pecuniary  advantage, 
still  the  gain  to  the  City  and  State  will  eventually  prove  very  considerable 
from  the  reformation,  and  consequently  reduced  number  of  offenders.  I  ref¬ 
erence  will  always  be  given  to  those  trades,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  en- 
ably  the  children  to  earn  their  living  on  their  discharge  from  the  House. 

Arrangement  of  Time.— A  bell  shall  be  rung  every  morning  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  unlocking  of  the  lodging  rooms,  and  also  at  the  hour  of 
unlocking,  when  the  inmates  shall  leave  their  rooms,  to  wash  and  prepare  .01 

^The  hours  for  beginning  and  leaving  off  work,  taking  their  meals,  attend¬ 
ing  school,  and  rising  and  retiring  to  sleep,  shall  be  m  conformity  with  a  ta¬ 
ble,  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  each  hour  snail  oe  designated 
bv  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  as  the  Superintendent  may  direct. 

On  Sundays,  Thanksgiving  day  and  Christmas,  the  children,  after  washing 
dressing,  fcjshall  proceed  to  the  school,  or  lecture  room,  and  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed,  as  in  Sunday  school,  until  the  hour  of  breakfast ;  after  which  they 
shall  be  occupied  in  the  same  manner  until  the  hour  of  religious  services, 
and  so  throughout  the  day,  with  such  relaxation  as  the  Superintendent  may 

direct. 

Separation  and  Classification.— The  female  shall  have  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  male  inmates  of  the  House.  ^  . 

Each  inmate  shall  be  lodged  in  a  separate  dormitory,  proper.)  ; 

and  ventilated. 

The  inmates  shall  be  classed  according  to  their  moral  conduct. 

The  classes  shall  be  distinguished  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  or  Execu- 

tive  Committee  may  direct.  ^ 

Such  inmates  as  behave  well  for  three  months  in  succession,  shall  form  a 

class  of  honor,  and  wear  a  badge  of  distinction. 
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General  Regulations. — No  spiritous  liquors  or  tobacco  shall,  under  any 
pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  premises,  except  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  physician. 

No  games  or  plays  having  a  tendency  to  gambling  shall  be  permitted. 

In  case  of  sickness,  the  patient  shall  be  removed  to  the  Infirmary. 

The  inmates  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  House,  except  in  case  of 
the  illness  of  their  parents,  or  near  relations,  and  then  only  by  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Superintendent,  and  accompanied  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
House. 

Citizens  may  visit  the  House  every  Wednesday,  after  two  o’clock,  p.  M.,  by 
obtaining  a  ticket  of  admission  from  any  member  of  the  Board,  or  either  of 
the  Solicitors. 

Strangers  may  visit  the  House  on  any  day  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday), 
after  two  o’clock,  P.  M.,  by  obtaining  a  ticket  of  admission  from  any  member 
of  the  Board,  or  either  of  the  Solicitors,  or  Ladies’  Committee,  from  the  May¬ 
or  or  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  or  any  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  East¬ 
ern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  to  converse  with  the  inmates,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Superintendent  or  of  a  Manager. 

The  parents,  guardians,  or  near  relations  of  the  inmates,  may  be  permitted 
to  visit  them  once  in  two  months,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  make. 

No  inmate  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  presents  of  any  kind,  except  as  re 
wards  for  good  conduct,  and  then  only  through  the  Superintendent  or  Matron, 
a  Manager,  or  a  member  of  the  Ladies’  Committee. 


It  would  take  whole  volumes  to  contain  the  evidences  of  reformation,  fur- 
nished  by  evidences  like  the  following,  from  the  numerous  letters  from  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  inmates  have  been  indentured,  and  from  inmates  themselves. 
Two  or  three  specimens  of  each  can  only  be  here  inserted: 

E.  H.  was  admitted  Sept.  8th,  1842.  He  was  convicted  by  the  Court  in 

W - county  of  stealing  fourteen  dollars.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had 

been  guilty  of  stealing  at  a  previous  time. 

He  was  bound  to  a  farmer  Dec.  16th  1843.  The  following  letter  will 
show  what  his  conduct  was  during  his  apprenticeship  : 
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July  18/A,  1849 


Mr.  Edwin  Young  : 

Dear  Sir:— I  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  E.  H.  has  been  free  from  me  for  several  weeks,  and  leaves  my  bouse  tins 
morning  to  visit  you  in  Philadelphia,  and  his  fiiends  in  '■> x  ^1<ll,c  ho 
will  find  you  and  them  all  well,  and  that  he  will  no  doubt  be  joyfully  receiv¬ 
ed.  E.  H.  has  always  been  dutiful  and  attentive.  I  have  kept  him  decent 
and  respectable.  His  morals  are  good,  and  his  character  is  good.  He  has 
not  done  anything  since  he  has  been  with  me  to  discredit  him  m  the  least. 
He  is  respected  by  his  acquaintances,  and  loved  by  my  family.  .  I  return  him 
to  his  parents  respectable  and  creditable,  and  able  to  make  his  living  at  farm¬ 
ing  in  any  respectable  community.  I  have  paid  him  twenty-live  doliais  this 
morning,  and  he  has  his  usual  clothing.  I  advise  him,  that  if  his  parents  are 
dead,  to  come  back,  and  I  will  find  employment  for  him. 

No  more  at  present,  but  remain  yours,  respectfully,  Yr.  II.  B. 


E.  C.  was  admitted  Sept.  4th,  1844.  Her  father  placed  her  here  for  gen¬ 
eral  disobedience,  and  making  purchases  on  his  credit  without  his  knowledge. 
She  was  bound  Sept.  16th,  1845.  In  a  letter  dated  Dec.  1849,  her  master 

writes  as  follows : 


I  know  not  that  I  can  speak  more  highly  of  E.  C.  than  I  have  m  answer 
to  the  above  questions.  Her  apprenticeship  expired  last  spring,  in  Ma).  She 
still  lives  with  us,  and  expects  to  do  so.  She  visited  her  friends  in  the  city 
this  fall  for  three  or  four  weeks.  She  was  very  anxious  to  get  back  to  her 
home  in  the  country.  When  she  was  free,  I  told  her  if  she  continued  with 
us  she  should  have  $1,00  per  week,  and  when  she  should  marry  I  would  give 
her  an  outfit  for  housekeeping.  She  is  one  of  our  family,  and  I  feel  has  been 
emphatically  saved  from  ruin.  In  the  community,  her  character  is  as  fair  as 
the  best.  We  regard  and  try  to  treat  her  as  our  own  child.  You  may  set 
her  down  as  one  for  whom  your  highest  anticipations  have  been  realised.  In 
many  cases  where  there  are  or  may  be  complaints,  I  very  much  suspect  that 
the  children  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  One  thing  is  ccitain ,  E, 
C.  is  a  saved  and  good  girl.  Under  other  circumstances,  she  is  of  the  tem¬ 
perament  that  would  soon  have  been  ruined.  W  Iv.  B. 


December  18/72,  1849. 

Alexander  is  well  and  hearty,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  he  has  been 
here.  He  is  well  satisfied,  and  I  am  well  satisfied  with  him.  He  is  truthiul 
and  honest  as  far  as  I  have  seen.  He  is  smart  and  active  in  learning,  and 
takes  an  interest  in  trying  to  do  what  is  shown  and  told  him. 

Admitted,  June  3,  1847  :  Indentured,  July  19,  4  848. 
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EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  FORMER  INMATES. 

Please  to  give  my  love  to  the  boys.  I  will  here  write  a  few  lines  which, 
if  you  think  proper,  you  may  read  to  them. 

My  dear  young  friends,  you  may  think  it  unkindness  of  your  friends,  or 
perhaps  you  may  say  that  it  was  the  hatred  of  your  enemies,  that  placed  you 
where  you  are.  Rut  think  not  so ;  it  was  the  will  of  Him  who  holds  the 
reins  of  the  earth,  that  has  saw  fit  to  sway  you  in  your  evil  course,  and  check 
your  progress  in  your  sinful  ways ;  for  we  assuredly  find  it  the  case,  when 
everything  goes  smoothly  on,  and  nothing  interrupts  the  present  enjoyments, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  God  that  made  us,  and  say,  with  unparalleled  assur¬ 
ance,  who  is  the  Almighty,  that  I  should  serve  him  ?  For  affliction  serves  to 
lead  us  to  value  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  and  to  hold  in  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mation  our  own  worthiness ;  for  when  sorrows  harrass  our  circumstances,  and 
troubles  oppress  our  minds,  we  are  glad  to  find  rest  in  Christ.  The  severe 
affliction  under  which  I  once  labored  has  brought  me  to  feel  that  afflictions 
are  necessary  to  sway  our  wicked  hearts,  and  to  bring  us  to  see  the  road  we 
are  pursuing  ;  and  I  now  recommend  you  to  that  Sacred  Rook — a  careful  pe¬ 
rusal  of  that  valuable  Work  will  reconcile  you  to  the  various  dispensations  of 
Providence,  especially  when  you  consider  the  character  of  the  Redeemer,  who 
suffered  so  much  for  you.  He  bore  our  grief,  and  carried  our  sorrows;  he 
was  a  man  of  sorrow,  and  acquainted  with  grief. 

Cottaye  Home ,  Nov.  18 th,  1849. 

My  Rear  Mrs.  Morgan  : — I  think  I  must  tell  you  something  about  my 
place ;  it  is  very  pleasant — it  is  a  brick  cottage  with  a  porch  all  around  it, 
and  a  very  pretty  yard  full  of  fruit  trees  ;  we  have  two  cows  ;  I  milk  them 
and  make  the  butter,  for  I  do  all  the  work ;  we  have  four  children,  they  are 
sweet  little  things ;  I  love  them  very  dearly ;  Mary,  the  oldest,  goes  to  Sun¬ 
day  School  with  me — it  is  about  a  mile  off;  I  have  a  class  in  the  Sabbath 
School.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  are  very  kind  to  me ;  I  shall  never  leave  them — 
“  till  I  get  married. ” 

Please  remember  me  in  your  prayers.  Yours,  affectionately, 


E.  C, 


Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  a 
the  following  is  a  copy  : 


Bill  lias  passed  the  Senate,  of  which 


AN  ACT 


To  incorporate  an  Association  for  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Western  Pennsyl- 


vama. 


Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
by  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  such  persons  as  shall  be¬ 
come  subscribers  to  an  association,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  shall 
be  a  corporation  and  body  politic  in  law,  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the 
it  House  of  Refuge  of  Western  Pennsylvania  ”  and  by  that  name,  style  and 
title  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  with  the  power  to  have  a  common  seal, 
and  to  change  the  same  at  pleasure  ;  to  establish,  erect  and  manage  a  House 
of  Refuge  in  the  county  of  Allegheny,  and  to  make  contract  relative  to  the 
same,  to  sue  and  be  sued ;  and  by  that  name  and  title  he  capable,  m  law,  o 
purchasing,  taking,  holding  and  conveying  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  for 
the  use  of  said  corporation  ;  and  to  establish  by-laws  and  orders  for  the  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  institution,  and  the  preservation  and  application  of  the  un  s 
thereof ;  Provided,  The  same  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  laws 

of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  II.  That  every  person  who  shall  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  such 
association,  and  pay  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
or  ten  dollars  annually,  for  the  term  of  six  years,  shall  be  a  member  for  life, 
and  every  person  paying  the  sum  of  two  dollars  annually,  shall  be  a  member 
while  he  continues  to  contribute  the  said  sum,  such  payment  to  be  made  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  said  as- 

sociaticn.  ,  ,,  , 

Sect.  III.  That  the  estate  and  concerns  of  the  said  corporations  shall  e 

conducted  by  the  following  officers,  to  wit :  a  President,  a  Vice  President,  a 
Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  twelve  Managers,  of  whom  five  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  who  shall  appoint  from  their  own 
body,  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of  each.  That  the 
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members  of  tlie  said  association  shall  meet  within  thirty  days  after  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  shall  have  been  subscribed,  for  the  purposes  provided  for  by  this 
act,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  annually  thereafter,  at  such  place, 
within  the  county  of  Allegheny,  as  the  Board  of  Managers  may  from  time 
appoint,  and  of  which  the  President — or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  refusal,  to 
give  the  same  the  Vice  President,  or  any  member  of  the  said  association — 
shall  give  notice  in  at  least  two  of  the  daily  papers  published  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  elect  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  the  aforesaid  officers,  and  when¬ 
ever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  same 
shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  by  such  person  (being  a  subscri¬ 
ber  to  the  articles  of  association)  as  the  Board  of  Managers — for  the  time 
being,  or  a  majority  of  them — shall  appoint;  Provided ,  That  the  notice  of 
the  first  election  may  be  given  by  a  committee  of  the  contributors  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

Sect.  IV.  That  if  the  annual  election  shall  not  take  place  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  the  said  corporation  shall  not  therefor  be  dissolved, 
but  the  members  of  the  said  board  shall  continue  in  office  until  a  new  elec¬ 
tion,  which  shall  be  had  at  such  time  and  place,  and  after  sucli  notice  as  the 
said  Board  shall  prescribe ;  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  for  any  one 
or  more  persons,  the  said  board  shall  determine  which  of  such  persons  shall 
be  considered  as  elected. 

Sect.  V.  That  the  board  of  managers  shall  provide  a  suitable  building, 
as  a  House  of  Refuge,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  or  County  of  Allegheny, 
and  establish  such  regulations  respecting  the  religious  and  moral  education, 
training,  employment,  discipline  and  safe  keeping  of  its  inhabitants  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient  and  proper. 

Sect.  VI.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  managers  of  said  House 
of  Refuge,  at  their  discretion,  to  receive  into  their  care  and  guardianship, 
infants,  males  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  females  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  committed  to  their  custody  in  either  of  the  following 
modes,  to  wit : 

1.  Infants  committed  by  an  Alderman  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  on  the 
complaint,  and  due  proof  made  thereof,  by  the  parent,  guardian,  or  next 
friend  of  such  infant,  that  by  reason  of  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,  such 
infant  has  rendered  his  or  her  control  beyond  the  power  of  such  parent, 
guardian,  or  next  friend,  and  made  it  manifestly  requisite  that  from  regard 
to  the  morals  and  future  welfare  of  such  infant,  he  or  she  should  be  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  managers  of  the  said  House  of  Refuge. 

2.  Infants  committed  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  where  complaint  and 
due  proof  have  been  made  that  such  infant  is  a  proper  subject  for  the 
guardianship  for  the  managers  of  the  said  House  of  Refuge  in  consequence  of 
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,  infiArrisible  or  vicious  conduct,  and  that  from  the  moral  de- 
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according  to  law,  authorise  the  transfer  of  the  parental  authority  over  such  in¬ 
fant,  to  the  Managers  of  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it 
shall  he  the  duty  of  the  said  Judge  to  endorse  an  order  on  the  commitment  of 
the  Alderman  or  Justice,  or  direct  the  infant  to  be  continued  under  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  the  said  Managers,  after  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Man¬ 
agers,  to  exercise  over  all  such  infants,  the  powers  and  authorities  given  them 
by  this  Act.  But  if  the  said  Judge  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  case  has 
not  been  made  out,  he  shall  order  such  infant  to  be  forthwith  discharged  which 
order  shall  be  obeyed  by  the  Managers,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  provided 
by  law  against  wrongful  imprisonment  ;  Provided ,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  Judge,  at  the  request  of  such  infant  or  any  person  on  his  or  her  behalf, 
to  transfer  such  hearing  to  the  Court  House  of  the  Court  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  in  order  that  the  infant  may  have  the  benefit  of  counsel  and  compul¬ 
sory  process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  or  her  behalf,  which  such  Judge  is 
authorised  to  award  as  fully  and  amply  as  any  Judge  or  Court  could  do,  on 
the  hearing  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  And  provided ,  also,  That  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  for 
the  better  securing  of  personal  liberty  and  preventing  unlawful  imprisonment, 
passed  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  five. 

Sect.  IX.  That  the  said  Managers  may,  from  time  to  time,  make  by-laws, 
ordinances  and  regulations,  relative  to  the  management,  government,  instruc¬ 
tion,  discipline,  employment  and  disposition  of  the  said  children  while  in  the 
said  House  of  Refuge  (not  contrary  to  law),  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  may 
appoint  such  officers,  agents,  and  servants,  as  they  deem  necessary  to  transact 
the  business  of  the  said  corporation,  and  may  designate  their  duties.  And 
further,  the  said  Managers  shall,  annully,  lay  before  the  contributors,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  and  transmit  to  the  Legislature,  a  report  setting 
forth  the  number  of  children  received  into  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  the  dis¬ 
position  which  shall  be  made  of  them,  by  instructing  or  employing  them  in 
the  said  House  of  Refuge,  or  by  binding  them  out  as  apprentices,  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  said  managers,  and  generally  all  such  facts  and  particu- 
hirs'as  may  tend  to  exhibit  the  effects,  whether  beneficial  or  otherwise,  of  the 
said  association,  and  the  right  is  hereby  reserved  to  the  Legislature  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act. 

Sect.  X.  That  the  children  received  by  said  managers  under  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  any  Court  within  the  said  Western  .District,  shall  be  clothed,  maintained, 
and  instructed,  by  the  said  Managers  at  the  public  expense  of  the  proper 
county  from  which  they  came ;  and  the  accounts  of  said  children  shall  be 
kept  by  the  said  managers  in  the  same  manner  that  the  accounts  of  convicts 
in  the  penitentiaries  are  now  directed  to  be  kept  by  the  inspectors  thereof. 
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Sect.  XI.  That  the  ground  and  buildings  erected  thereon  for  the  use  and 

obiect  of  said  association  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Sect  XII.  That  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  be,  and  me  same 
is  hereby  appropriated,  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  ground  and  the  erection  m 
buildings  for  the  use  and  objects  of  said  association;  the  said  sum  to  be  :  '■  -  y 
the  State  Treasurer  on  the  warrants  of  the  Governor,  to  be  drawn  when  no 
shall  be  satisfied  that  an  equal  amount  has  been  bona  fide  suoscnoec 
other  responsible  parties,  and  the  warrants  shall  only  be  drawn  for  am  urn. 
equal  to  the  aggregate  payments  made  from  time  to  time  D y  sum  otnei  con¬ 


tributors. 


